in the world next to the King of Russia "; but others, who were a few years older, had more definite knowledge and clearer impressions. Julius Kreig, of 146 East Seventh Street, a boy twelve years of age, said:
Mr. Harriman's a great man. He's president of a railroad and he's worth a couple of thousand anyhow. He's a quiet man and never tells anybody down here anything about his business. He is n't what I would call a good-looking man, but I '11 bet he could put up a good fight. He lives 'way up town somewhere in a house all to himself.
Being " worth a couple of thousand any how ff and living in "a house all to himself " seemed to the tenement-house boy of the East Side the acme of wealth and luxury.
Another twelve-year-old boy said:
He's the nicest man I ever saw, and he gives us boys uniforms and pays for our plays. He looks just like a man that lives down here on our block, and you would n't think he is such a wonderful man. His clothes are just like my father's and he talks just like the rest of us. He works all day and all night, but he has to, because his railroads run all the time and he has to tend to them.
James Fioldo, fifteen years of age, who had evidently heard echoes of the investigation of Mr. Har-riman's railroad management by the Interstate Commerce Commission, said:
I fd rather be President of the country than president of all the railroads, because if you 're president of railroads